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And an Appendix, on the. ancient Dreſs of 1 5 
Scorrisk HIGHLANDERS. 
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Pe 5 of the RorksAY and C AITHNESS FENCIBLES; , 


AVING- been ſent by his Excellency 


ä Chief of His Majeſty's forces in Scotland.; 


to take the charge of the camp at Aberdeen = 
during the abſence of Lieutenant General! 
Sir Hector Munro, I was thence led, to pay 


more particular attention to the ization 


of that, encampment, than otherwiſe I 
probably ſhould: have done, and to draw 
up ſome hints reſpecting camps in ge- 
neral, as connected with the military eſta- 


bliſhment of the kingdom.----My thoughts 
1 | A : thereon 


Lord Adam Gordon, Commander in 
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thereon were haſtily thrown together, for 
the purpoſe of being ſubmitted in MS. to 


the conſideration of thoſe who have the 
Britiſh army under their immediate direc- 
tion; but I have ſince been led to print 
them, partly that they might be more eaſily 


peruſed by thoſe for whoſe uſe they were 


originally intended, but principally, that ] 


might have- an opportunity of publicly re- 


commending the annexed very ingenious, 


and valuable Mxmois, written by Mr. 


SOMERVILLE, the Surgeon of my firſt bat- 
talion, on that important ſubject, The 
Medical Arrangements neceſſary to be bf 
« obſerved in Camps.” — th 

On examining the camp at Abenden, 


1 found the place pitched upon by the very 


intelligent officer who had the conduct of 


that department, (Lieut. Colonel Dirom, 


Deputy Quarter maſter General for Scot- 


land) was a ſituation near the coaſt, which 


might protect the town and neighbour- 
hood from inſult, and at the ſame time 
e s be healthy and convenient for ar | 


It 


1 $ 1 

It is certain, that no ſituation can be 
found, poſſeſſed of every advantage, more 
eſpecially where cultivated fields muſt be 
avoided; it is neceſſary therefore to chuſe 
that which is liable to the feweſt objections. 
1 had the pleaſure of finding the camp in 
queſtion, placed at a proper diſtance from 
the town of Aberdeen, (nearly a mile) on 
_ u ſandy ſoil, and with an abundant ſupply 
of water“. 

Among the various bers, to which 
the attention of a commanding officer is 
naturally directed, the diet and health of 
the men, their clothing, and their tents, are 
of peculiar importance, 

Attention to the diet and health of the 
ſoldiers is one of the firſt duties incumbent 
on an officer. To enforce cleanlineſs, and 
to make them meſs regularly, are points 
. material, on which e it is 


The only material olle dien to the ſituation deed 
to be, two pools of water in the camp, the efluvia of 
which I was apprehenſive might prove detrimental to 
the health of the men; but I underſtand that no mate- 
tial inconvenience was felt from that circumſtance dur- 
ing the continuance of the encampment. 
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unneceſſary born me to dwell, as the ſubject 


is ſo ably handled by Mr. Somerville, 1 in the 


following paper. In Highland regiments, 


it is eſſential to make the men live better 
than they are commonly inclined to do. 1 
found that ſome of the ſoldiers in my firſt 


battalion had actually reduced their ſtrength 


4 


and almoſt ſtarved themſelves, in order to 


ſend money home to their friends; ; one 


man in particular, not for his parents, nor 
for his family, which was very common, 


but tor his ſiſter. 


Smoaking tobacco ought to be encou- 
raged, particularly in cold, raw, and damp 
weather: it has a tendency to prevent in- 


fectious diſeaſes; it kills the vermin with 


which camps are apt to be infeſted, and it 
is almoſt the only way in which warmth 
can be admitted into a tent. The Dutch 
pipe however ought to be uſed, which Pre- 
vents any riſk of fire. 

Attention to the dreſs of a ſoldier, i is ex- 


W material; by which I mean not ſo 


much that the dreſs ſhould be ſmart and 
ſhowy, as that it ſhould be warm and con- 
| venient. 


1 
venient. In that view the uſual Highland 
dreſs is liable to ſome objections. I thought 
it neceſſary, therefore, in my two battali- 

ons of Fencibles, inſtead of the Philibeg 
and the belted Plaid, to adopt the Tres, 
which had been formerly worn by the 
Scottiſh Highlanders *, and ſeemed to me 
particularly convenient for a ſoldier. Per- 
haps there is at preſent too great a diverſity 
of dreſs in Britiſh military eſtabliſhments, 
every colonel following his own fancy, 
particularly in new corps : it might not be 
amiſs therefore, to appoint a board of gene-. 
ral officers to conſider the ſubje&, and to 
form ſome regular plan, not only as to the 
clothing itſelf, but alſo in regard to the 
manner of its being paid, as it would be 
infinitely better to have it voted ſeparately, 
as the Militia is, than mingled with the 
other accounts. It would be of the utmoſt 
conſequence alſo, if the regimental ſhoes, 
inſtead of being ſupplied by the colonel, 
were purchaſed by the men themſelves, un- 
1 See that point more fully treated of in the ap- 
ß WO: ev. N | 
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der the inſpection of their officers: in the 
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one caſe a contractor makes them as ſmall 
as poſſible, and of very bad materials, ſo 


that they neither fit well, nor can they laſt + 
and there is nothing more injurious to a 


ſoldier on a march, than to have his feet 


_ cramped by tight ſhoes. The ſtockings 
ſhould be ſtrong and warm; and if poſſi - 
ble, the men ſhould all be made to wear 
flannel — particularly in the colder 
ſeaſons. - 


The Bell Tent, as it is called, FOO to 
be an excellent ſhape, but there is one im- 
provement in it which it may be worth 
while attending to. Twelve or fifteen peo- 
ple ſleeping in ſo ſmall a compaſs muſt 
certainly taint and corrupt the air they 
breathe. To obviate ſo material an objec- 
tion, a very experienced officer ſuggeſted the 
idea, of having the top part made like an 
umbrella, in which- there might be holes 
that would let in freſh air, without being 
liable to admit water. That however would 
require ſome additional expence, and would 


be . to go wrong. ah a, thinking of that 
ſubject, 


[ ww] 
ſubject, however, I am fatisfied, chat by 
making holes in the pole of a tent which 
at the top might be made larger for that 
purpoſe, that the ſame object might be ob- 
tained with much greater eaſe. The pole 
might be ſtrengthened by iron plates where 
the holes were made, which would make 
it as ſtrong as ever. This perhaps is the 
principal thing wanted, to bring the form 
of this tent to perfection. It may be ob- 
ſerved that very ſmall orifices will be 1 5 
eient for the purpoſe. 
- In the camp at Aberdeen, I found the 
ſoldiers had their beds made of heath, 
which, when properly conſtructed, anſwers 
well, but is apt to get harſh, and to be de- 
ſtructive to their clothes, 
As the conſtruction of tents is a point of 
great importance to the health of the ſol- 
dier, it might not be improper, to have 
various ſorts tried under the direction of 
His Royal Highneſs the Duxs of Yors, 
to aſcertain the beſt plan, to be invariably. 
adhered to, when we ſhall again have oc- 
caſion for articles of that nature. 
{LIES a 4 | As 
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ſubmitted, whether ſome proper places ought. 
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As a greater peace eſtabliſhment muſt, 
in all probability, be kept up in theſe un- 
ſettled times, than ever was known before, 


it will naturally be the wiſh of the Govern- 
ment of this country, to take the ſubject 
fully into conſideration, and to procure in- 
formation from all quarters, reſpecting the 
beſt mode of making that eſtabliſhment 
really uſeful. With that view, the follow- 
ing Hints are, with great n ſug · 


geſted: | | 
Camps are Fe the beſt ſchools 


for learning a ſoldier his duty. Example, 
emulation, and the more rigid diſcipline 
kept up there than in common quarters, 


are all in favour of encampments. It is 


therefore to be hoped, were peace to be 
declared to-morrow, and were 1t even more 


likely to be permanent than can at preſent 


be looked for, that neither encampments, 


nor occaſionally the aſſembling of conſide- 
rable bodies of men together, would be 


ä given up. 


If ſuch a RAS were to be 8 it is 


not 


ers : 
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their poſſeſſion. 
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not to be fixed upon in different parts of 


the kingdom, and entrenched camps formed 


at each. An entrenched and regular camp 


is in every reſpect ſuperior to an open one. 


The men are more under command, they 


can be more eaſily prevented from wander- 
ing about and plundering the neighbour- 
hood, the ditches will drain the camp, 
- whilſt the earthen mound around it not only 
prevents the tents from being blown 
down, but alſo ſhelters the troops even in 
the moſt boiſterous weather. Entrenched 


camps, in the neighbourhood of London, 
might, perhaps, be ſo ſituated as to con- 


tribute to the defence of the metropolis, 
without the poſſibility of their being made 
of any ſervice to the enemy.* 


If the propereſt places were fixed upon 
for ſuch camps, Government might ſave 


conſiderably, by having huts or timber tents 


erected. It is calculated, that a timber tent 


: * Entrenched camps might be formed, which it 


would be difficult for an enemy to take, and which 


might be of little uſe to them, if they got them into 


for 


1 

for an officer might be made for only 10l. 
or 151. which in canvaſs coſts Government 
181. beſides, the former would laſt for many 
years, and are greatly ſuperior 1 in point of 
comfort. And here it is to be obſerved, 
that unleſs it is really neceſſary, the ſub- 
jecting troops to hardſhips, ought as much 
as poſſible to be avoided, as it muſt ulti- 
mately be attended with great loſs to the 
public, without the poſſibility of advantage, 
Every thing that can contribute to their 
ot 0nd cannot be too carefully 
attended to; for the life of a well trained 
ſoldier, particularly in theſe times, is a loſs 
not ſo eafily repaired as people may 1ma- 
gine. The rearing of each individual is 
ſuppoſed to coſt the community from 601. 
to 100l. and the additional expence for 
training a man to be a ſoldier, muſt be 
conſiderable. Beſides when a war is pro- 
longed, it becomes extremely difficult to get 
them at all. 

On this head, it is remarked by the TOY 
ligent officer above alluded to, (Lieutenant 
Colonel Dirom) „that the diſcipline of 
* the 


FRY * 


the army, even in time of peace, would 


certainly be greatly promoted by encamp- 


ments, and the larger the body collected 
in one place, the greater will be the ad- 


vantage. Troops encamped for the pur- 


poſes of diſcipline, might change their 


ground, marching in columns by different 
routes. In this manner they would be ac- 
cuſtomed to the movements which take 
place on ſervice, and be in the habit of 


moving their baggage, and of ſtriking and 
pitching their tents. It would, however, 
* be much in favour of the health of the 


troops, to change their ground frequently 


in the courſe of the Summer, as fixed 
camps get dirty and noxious; and can 
only be made clean by quitting the 
ground for two or three weeks. 


(6 Entrenched camps would no doubt 


be attended with ſome advantages, as 
pointed out above. It is not ſo clear, (in 


Colonel Dirom's opinion) that it would, 


on the whole, be a proper idea to be 
| wlopted, as the defence of the country 
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muſt depend upon the enemy's plan of 


ce attack, and the troops muſt be confined 
c 


” 


- 


ſo far as Colonel Dirom imagines, as en- 
trenched camps might be formed, like thoſe 


deſcribed by a great hiſtorian*; in which 
the Roman legions were ſtationed to protect 
the Empire from the ſurrounding barba- 
rians, and to the excellence of that ſyſtem 
the long preſervation of that Oe TOs 


in a great meaſure, be aſcribed. 


One advantage of permitting entrenched 
camps would be, that the cavalry might 
be put under ſome kind of ſhelter, by 


which there would ariſe a very conſiderable 


„Gibbon, vol. i. p. 25, &c, Edit, 1991, 


in particular ſtations. Entrenched camps 
with huts or ſheds for the men would be 
like fortified cantonments, which altho* 
& comfortable quarters for troops, muſt be 
66 quitted in caſe of an invaſion, and would 
“prove . holds in the hands of an 
„ enemy.“ 
The LY however, which I have taken 
the liberty of recommending, does not go 


ſaving 


xXIii 1 
ſaving to government. At preſent, the horſes 
in camp are kept in the open air, expoſed 
to all the variety of the ſeaſons. Their food 
is alſo liable to be drenched with rain, and 
muſt often be given them in that ſtate. 
The conſequence is, a train of diſeaſes, 
which cuts off a large proportion of them, 
in the courſe of the autumn, or enſuing 
Kit, 0 
Another advantage attending encamp- 
ments, is, that the troops would thus be 
more accuſtomed to artillery than they 
otherwiſe would be, and that many of 
them might be taught the management of 
guns. Where either men or horſes are 
brought into action, who never heard a 
cannon before, they are not ſo likely to en- 
counter an enemy with ſpirit. Artillery 
alſo, is becoming every day of greater im- 
portance in war, conſequently the greater 
number of men that can be trained to the 
management of guns, the better“! 
8 W EY 
* On this ſubject it may be worth conſidera- 
tion, whether the eſtabliſhment of firſt gunners was 


not 
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N On the ſubje& of artillery Cot. Dirom 
0 remarks, that it is a great advantage to 
N «troops to be accuſtomed to it, and it is 
i „ proper that part of the men ſhould be 
tk taught the gun exerciſe. It may be 
la © queſtioned however, if artillery be of fo 
i much importance in war, as is generally 
1 * imagined:---It is always a great burden 
| “on an army, and mars many movements 
bi < that would otherwiſe be deciſive of ſuc- 
3 & ceſs. It makes much noiſe, but is often 
. * of little uſe. It gives the appearance of a 
is hot engagement without much blood- 


&« ſhed. Marſhal Saxe, or ſome other noted 
General, ſays * that you cannot have too 
% much artillery at a ſiege nor too little 1 in | 
e 5 
Theſe are judicious obſervations, © and 
5 could only come from an able and experi- 
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not a uſeful regulation. The effect of names and ho- 
norary diſtinctions, whether upon high or low, is well 
known. Any thing that can excite emulation, and a 
deſire of excelling, ought to be kept up, and it is ſaid, 
that the eſtabliſhment above alluded to in the artillery, 
had a very uſeful effect. 
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enced officer. I ſhould think however that 


for defence, the greater number of guns we 
had, and of men trained to uſe them, the 
more likely we ſhould be to reſiſt any inva- 


fion however formidable; an event for 
which we ought always to be prepared, as 
it is impoſſible to ſay, what the folly, con- 
fidence, or deſpair of an inveterate enemy 
may lead them to attempt. 


As the leading object of our Troops of 
the Line and the ſole purpoſe for which 
corps of Fencibles and of Militia have been 
eſtabliſhed, is that of defending the Country, 
the manceuvres practiſed at anyencampment 
in theſe kingdoms ought principally to be for 
defence. It is queſtionable therefore, whe- 


ther the flow and ſolemn marching of Ger- 
man Troops, ought to be ſo much in uſe, 


as the lively and active motions of the Bri- 
tiſh Light Infantry, which was carried to 
ſuch perfection during the late American 


War. Above all, the beſt mode of defend- 
g ing an incloſed country, ſuch as the greater 
part of England is, ought in a ſpecial 
manner to be kept in view. 


For this 
iſland 


L. * 1 


iſland ought to truſt, not only to its formid · 


able power at Sea but to its ſtrength by 


Land; and with little attention to its mili- 


tary eſtabliſhments, it might be enabled to 
ſay, that if all the powers of Europe were 
to invade it, there is a force at home able 


to n the attack. 


On theſe obſervations Col. Dirom re- 
marks, that the German diſcipline, which 


may be conſidered as the Rudiments of 


«© War, has for its main principle, to do 


nothing quicker than it can be done well, 
and that a Battalion ought to perform its 
««£ Evolutions in the ſame regular manner, 
% in which they would be executed by an 


„ army.---When troops have been taught 
«© to move with regularity and preciſion, 
“ jt is no ways difficult to throw them looſe, 
& and make them act in whatever manner 
„ may be beſt ſuited to particular circum- 


„ ſtances.---The arrangements (he adds) 
both by ſea and land, ought doubtleſs to 
« be ſuch, as to afford little hopes to an 
T7 enemy to ſucceed in an invaſion of our 


« Iſland; and it 1s ſurely far better to pre- 
6 vent 
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« vent than even to repel an attack. 
The beſt mode of prevention, however, 
in my opinion is, not only to have a ſupe- 
rior fleet, but a formidable military force, 
always prepared, to reſiſt the enemy on 

ſhore. When every thing that is dear and 

valuable to a country is at ſtake, no means 
of preſervation or ſafety ought to be neg- 
lected, and it ſeems to me probable, that 
a greater number of men may be trained, 
with a view to defence merely, than if 
we alſo directed our attention to offenſive 
operations. 5 

Theſe hints, with Col. Discun 8 ö judicious 
obſervations incorporated with them, are 
ſubmitted with great deference to the con- 
ſideration of thoſe more converſant in mili- 
tary matters, from the full conviction, that 
knowledge of the art of war, like {kill in 
agriculture, can only be brought to per- 
fection, by uniting the information and ex- 
perience of great numbers of people, even of 
| thoſe, who not being trained to war, are 
likely to view the ſubject without any mili - 
tary prejudices; and that advantage may 

b | be 
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be derived, even from correcting the miſ- 

takes into which they may be led, by their 
zeal for pointing out improvements, and 
their anxiety to contribute their mite to the 


defence and ſafety of their country. _ 
I cannot conclude theſe curſory obſerva- 
tions, without ſtating it as an opinion, with 


the juſtneſs of which I am deeply impreſſed, 

that a thorough knowledge of the art of war, 
is far from being ſo eaſily acquired, as is 
commonly imagined. Accuſtomed to buſi- 


neſs, and to ſpare no pains in endeavouring 


to acquire information reſpecting any ſub- 
_ ject to which I might be led to direct my at- 
tention, I expected that a very ſhort period 


would be ſufficient, to learn all that was ne- 


_ ceſlary for an officer. I found however, 
that any idea of that ſort was extremely ill 
founded. That a man can no more be- 
come areal {oldier in a few weeks or months, 
than thoroughly maſter, in ſo ſhort a ſpace, 
of any other trade. Young men therefore, 
ought to be regularly trained to war, from 
an early period of their life, as to any other 
art, Hence Military academies ſeem to me 
28 
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as neceſſary, as univerſities for law, or me- 
dicine, and that we ſhall never be able to 
have a ſufficient number of ſkilful officers, 
or at leaſt to ſtand in competition in that 
reſpect, with the warlike nations on the 
continent, unleſs ſuch ſeminaries as that of 
Woolwich, are eſtabliſhed in different parts 
of the kingdom, where all the young men 
deſtined to defend their country, may have 
the foundations laid of knowledge in the 
art of war, previous to their entering into 
the ſervice. 5 | 
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HIGHLAND DRESS. 
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| SEE 5 3 . : 2 5 | . ip +» 
It is not my intention, to diſpute, either the 


genuineneſs, nor the warlike appearance, of 
the garb worn by that gallant Corps, the 
42d Regiment, and which by many is ſup- 


poſed to be the only true Highland dreſs. 


Every ſoldier muſt naturally entertain a 
_ predilection for the dreſs of a body of men, 
ſo diſtinguiſhed for military proweſs. At 


the ſame time, there is every reaſon, to be- 


lieve, that he trews, as worn by the Rothſay 


and Caithneſs Fencibles, is not only an an- 
cient part of the dreſs of the Scottiſh High- 
landers, but rivals the belted plaid in anti - 


quity, as well as in utility and elegance. 


In tracing the antiquity of this drels, it is 
neceſlary in the firſt place to aſcertain, whe- 


ther it was worn by the ancient Celtic na- 
"AM 
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tions, from whom the Scottiſn Highlanders 
are acknowledged to be deſcended. As my 


leiſure at preſent, does not admit of engaging 
in ſuch reſearches, I ſhall take the liberty of 
quoting modern, rather than ancient authors, 


but at the ſame time ſuch as have inveſti- 
gated that ſubject. The opinion of the ce- 
lebrated Gibbon“ and the authorities he 


quotes, are on this head extremely impor- 
tant. He ſtates that Tetricus, who had been 
declared Emperor in Gaul, when led in 


triumph by Aurelian, was clothed in Gallic 


trotuſers, and he remarks in a note, that the 
uſe of bracchæ, breeches or trowſers, was 
ſtill conſidered in Italy, as a Gallic and bar- 


— —_ 


barian faſhion. The Romans however had 
made great advances towards it. To en- 


circle the legs and thighs with Faſciæ, or 


bands, was underſtood in the time of Pom- 
pey and Horace to be a proof of ill health 
and effeminacy. In the age of Trajan the 


cuſtom was confined to the rich and luxuri- 


_ ous. It gradually was adopted by the mean- 


* Gibbon's Hiſtory, vol. a. p. 47, octaro edition 1792. 


| eſt 
b 3 


1 * 1 


eſt of the people, in proof of which he 
refers to a curious note in Caſaubon ad Sue- 
ton. in Auguſt. C. 82. 

In fact the /rewws or  trowſers ſeem to have 
been a characteriſtical part of the ancient 
dreſs of the Gauls or Celts, and the bare 


— — 


knees to have been a Roman, rather than 
a Celtic faſhion. 
Dr. Henry, who has Jetiniared the ancient 
_ hiſtory of this country with ſo much diligence 
and diſcernment, is decidedly of opinion, 
that trowſers were a part of the ancient 
dreſs, not only of the Celtic nations in gene- 
ral, but of the Scottiſh Highlanders in parti- 
cular. For a conſiderable time,” fays this 
reſpectable hiſtorian,* the Antient Bri- 
e tons, and other Celtic nations, had no 


1 other enge but their —— or mantles, 
40 


N : 


, broad) left "their legs, arms, af loops 5 


« other parts of their bodies, naked. As 
this defect in their dreſs could not but 
be ſenſibly felt, it was by degrees ſup- 


= 


* 


0 
3 Hiſtory of Great | Britain, vol. 2. Pp: 341. 
„ plied. 
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4 plied. It is indeed uncertain, whether 
„ the tunick or doublet, for covering more 
« cloſely the trunk of the body, or breeches 
and hoſe for covering the thighs and 
legs, were . firſt invented and uſed by 
«© theſe nations; though the limbs being 
quite naked, while the trunk was tole- 
„ rably covered by the plaid, it is probable 
« that theſe laſt were moſt ancient, as they 
were moſt neceſſary. But however this 
may be, it is abundantly evident, from 
«© the teſtimonies of many ancient authors, 
„ (which have been carefully collected by 
t the two modern writers quoted below.“) 
that the ancient Gauls, Britons, and other 
Celtic nations, wore a garment which 


covered both their thighs and legs, and 


— —— 


6 yery much. reſembled our breeches and 
61 ſtockings united. This garment was 
called, in the Celtic tongue, the common 
language of all theſe nations, braxe, or 
„ bracce, n it was made of 


* Pelloutier Hiſt. Cc. l. 2. c. 6. b. 1. p. 307. xe. 
Cluy, Germ. Anti. I. 1 c. 16. p. 115. &c. 
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« the ſame party-coloured cloth with their 
3 plaids, as breac, in that language ſignifies | 
< any thing that is party- coloured. Theſe 
e braxe or cloſe trowſers, which were both 
45 graceful and convenient, and diſcovered 
„the fine ſhape and turn of their limbs to 
« great advantage, were uſed by the genu- 
ine poſterity of the Caledonian Britons 
„ in the Highlands of Scotland till very 
lately, and are hardly yet laid aſide 1 
«© ſome remote corners of that country.“ 
The evidence of ancient ſongs may tis 
be adduced in ſupport of the trews, more 
eſpecially the well known rk, in „ Tak' 
your auld Cloak about ye,” from which 
it would appear, that in the reign of one of 
the Roberts, probably Robert Bruce, it was 
a uſual part of the dreſs of the Scots: 
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In days when our King Robert rang, 

His zrews they coſt but ha'f a crown, 
« He ſaid they were a groat ou'r dear, 

And ca'd the Taylor thief and loun.” 
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There is a book printed at Paris, anno 
1613, intitled Les Eſtats, Empires, et 
„ Principautez du Monde,” which thus 
deſcribes the dreſs of the ancient Scots. 
Leur bas de chauſe ne paſſoient pas le 
„ genouil, et le haut (de chauſe) eſtoit 
« de lin, ou de chanure.“ In Engliſh, 
Their ſtockings, (or more properly 
ſpeaking their hoſe) never paſſed the 
« knee, and their trowſers were of flax or 
„ hemp.” And the engravings of the 
Scottiſh dreſs, in the Recueil de la driverſite 
des habits qui font de preſent en uſaige, &c. 
publiſhed at Paris in 12mo. anno 1562, 
(mentioned in the laſt edition of Pinkerton's 
Scottiſh Poems, in three volumes octavo, 
printed anno 1792) prove, that the French, 
who knew Scotland ſo intimately, always 
conſidered trowſers a_ part of the Scottiſh 
dreſs. In.thoſe engravings, the Lowlander 
is clothed in looſe, and the Figulander 1 in 
cloſe eur. By 
There is an engraving of James I. of 
Scotland, in the poſſeſſion of George Chal- 

EC mers 


«a 


a 
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mers Eſq. of the Board of Trade, in which 3 
that monarch is dreſſed in the cloſe 7rews ; 4 
and as the picture from whence that engrav- f 
ing was taken, muſt have been executed in 

Scotland, there being a view of Dumbarton 

Caſtle in it, there is thence every reaſon to 
imagine, that it was the dreſs of that ſo- 


2 during his reſidence 1 in his own king: 


In a work, though written many years 
ago, yet only lately printed, entitled, The 
Hiſtory of the Troubles and Memorable 
Tranſactions in Scotland, from the year 
15624 to 1645, from the original MS. of 
John Spalding, then Commiſſary Clerk of 
Aberdeen *, it would appear that the 7rews 
were very commonly worn at that period. 
In the firſt volume of that work, (p. 39) 
we are told, that the Laird Balnadalloch, 
eſcaping from a 1 days impriſonment, 


* In two Dh octavo, printed at Aberdeen, for | 
]. Evans, Paternoſter-row, Angus and Son, Aberdeen, 
and William Creech, , Fdipburgh, An. e 


goes 


L xxvii ] 
goes with his coat and trews, all rent and 
worn to the place of Innes, and it would 
appear (from p. 37) that it was the uſual 
garb he wore, for he had been fitting at 
ſupper in it in his own houſe. | 

In the ſecond volume (p. 196) the Mar- 
quis of Huntley, the moſt powerful Chief- 
tain in the North, 1s deſcribed as crofling 
the Spey dreſſed in a coat and trews, with 
a black bonnet on his head. 

In the ſame volume (p. 232) we are told 
that the celebrated Marquis of Montroſe, 
coming from England, to commence that 
ſucceſsful career which has rendered his 
name ſo famous, came ſecretly to Scotland 
clad in coat and zrews. 

Traditional evidence is certainly i in fa- 
vour of the point I wiſh to eſtabliſh. 
A veryintelligent officer of the Breadal- 
bane fencibles, Capt. Robinſon, informs me, 
that in Athol the zrews did not fall into diſ- 
uſe till about the beginning of the preſent or 
end of the laſt century, and that it was not 
totally dulcomtinyed till within the laſt thirty 


years. 


[ xxviii ! 4 
years: He remembers being told by a very T 
old gentleman of that country, thathe recol- 3 
lets the Marquis of Athol muſtering all 
his numerous vaſſals and tenants at Dun- Þ} 
keld, a great part of whom, and the Marquis 3 
himſelf, were dreſſed in trews. He alſo re- 
members being told by an old gentleman 2? 
| Preſent upon the occaſion, that when the 
firſt Duke of Athol held a court at Loggie- 
rait, before the abolition of the heritable 
juriſdictions, the Duke was dreſſed in a blue 
bonnet, a ſhort coat, and [rews of plaid- 
ing, the name given to a ſort of woollen 
ſtuff of the natural colour of the wool. © 
Captain Robinſon, who. has paid parti- 
cular attention to ſuch enquiries, is of opi- 
nion, that the 7rews was undoubtedly the > 
ancient dreſs of people of condition, or of 
any reſpectability, both in the Highlands 3 
and Lowlands of Scotland, it was more 
eſpecially worn by perſons on horſeback, _ 
often without boots; it was commonly made 
of a kind of chequered ſtuff called Tartan, 
though ſometimes of ſtuff of one colour 
W „„ 


% 


E 


only. It completely ſupplied the place of 
breeches and ſtockings, covering the feet, 
the legs, and the thighs. As a winter dreſs, 
particularly i in time of ſnow, it was rec- 
koned infinitely preferable to the kilt. 
When the trews were worn upon a journey, 
the plaid was carried over the left ſhoulder, 
and drawn under the right arm, 
In addition to the circumſtances above- 
mentioned, it may be proper to add, that. 
when the wearing -of the Highland dreſs 
was prohibited by Act 19 George II. c. 39. 
after the Rebellion in 1745, that the zrews 
were included among the other articles enu- 
merated upon that occaſion as a part pecu- 
liarly belonging to the Highland garb, and 
conſequently is mentioned in the Act 22 
George III. c. 63. by which that prohibition 
was repealed, 
Theſe are hints which 1 thooght it right 
to take this opportunity of throwing toge- 
ther, and preſerving, in caſe the point to 
which they relate, though a matter of curi- 
oſity rather than of real uſe, ſhould ever | 
become the ſubject of future diſcuſſion.” 


N. B. 
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Diſcipline of f Light Cavalry, 
By Carraix L. NEVILLE, 
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15 In this little Treatiſe Rules and Regulations for the Conduct . 
i 1 ze Riding School with Regard to Recruits and young Horſes are 
hh and familiarly laid down; the different Stages of Horſe 
prill are marked we explained under their proper Heads and on 
rred Principles; the Manceuvres, on a new and improved Plan, 
'F xecuted on fixed and determined points, illuſtrated by annexed 
lates, with References to Notes explanatory of the ſeveral ſuc- 
* 9 We ffive Movements neceſſary to their Performance, 
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